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NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
The following extract is taken from the manu- 
script of a Historical Novel, now in preparation for 
the press, by Mrs. Dumont, of Vevay, Indiana. — 
The incident is given on the authority of a gentle- 
man who had spent twenty years of his early life a 
prisoner among the Shawanese Indians, and who 
knew the celebrated Tecumseh familiarly as a bro- 
ther.—[ Saturday Evening Chronicle 
“TECUMSEH was returning, slowly and 
thoughtfully, from the chase, when a shriek, as 
of nature’s last and most dreadful extremity, 
burst on the stillness of the forest He turned, 
and beheld, through a vista of the trees, a party 
of marauding savages, loaded with the spoils of 
war. A female form, whose fair though faded 
countenance, bore a strong contrast to the 
swarthy and painted features of the savages 
that surrounded her, had just fallen to the earth, 
exhausted with fatigue and suffering. With 
one hand she clasped a Jovely infant to her bo 
som. while the other was raised to avert the 
tomahawk that glittered on her closing eye.— 
But vainly!—the dreaded instrument was sunk 
deep in her pallid temples, and the sufferer al- 
ready struggled with the throes of death, while 
the babe, now spotted with its mother’s blood, 
was torn from her last convulsive grasp. It 
shrunk with instinctive fear. as it raised its blue 
eyes to the dark, distorted features of the war- 
rior; but he gave a loud whoop of unimaginable 
horror, and, grasping its little feet, swung it 
carelessly in the air, as he approached a knatl- 
ed tree, to complete its destiny. One moment 
longer, and its unstained soul would have flown 
with the passing spirit of its mother; but the 
murderous arm, as it was drawn back for the 
last fearful blow, was suddenly arrested, and a 
calm, but impressive voice bade the savage stay 
his ruthless band! And who thus dared to use 
the language of command to the ferocious and 
independent son of the forest? Was it the 
aged chief, whose voice resounded in the coun- 
cils of his nation ? or the warrior, whose proud 
front wore the seals of battle 2? No! it wasa 
stripling, who stood before them, loaded with 
the spoils of the chase ; his olive cheek redden- 
ed with the glow, his eye radiant with the fire 
of youth. But the impress of native authority 
sat on his polished brow ; and his slender form 
was drawn up with the altitude of command — 
The leader of the band quailed before the 
glance of his calm but terrible eye ; and quiet- 
ly yielded up the gasping babe to the extended 
agg of the stripling. 








_ Twill give you hese,” said Tecumseh, throw- 
ing his load of fuk at the feet of the subdued 
warrior, “and thevhild shall be mine.” He 
received a ready asent to the proposed ex 
change; and, turning away with a look of unut 
terable scorn, direct) his exclusive attention 
to the little victim he lad rescued. Its face was 
yet purple, and its hayds still clenched in its 
agony; but the accens of gentleness again 
tranquilized its feature, and it soon gazed, 
without fear, on the brigvt face of its deliverer 
ar "Tecumseh acaiu preceeded homeward — 
his lovely burden but adéod fresh elasticity to 
his steps, and he advanced Wy}, rapid pace. till 
the moans of the hungry babe wrested his pro- 
gress. He then laid it on a bedyg moss: and 
bringing a pheasant from a neighboxing bough, 
fed his famishing charge with its bloxg Ne 
ver had Tecumseh felt a purer pleasure than 
that which warmed his heart when the poor In, 
fant. as he bent over it with anxious care, smil- 
ed like a cherub in his face. A glow of holy 
feeling thrilled through his whole frame ; and 
the angel of mercy, like the pillar of fire that 
guided the wandering [raelites, went before him 
in light, through the darkness of the forest. He 
reached the village, and Yonea came forth to 
meet him. She looked for the slaughtered vie- 
tim of the chase ; and, started with surprise at 
beholding an infant locked in living slumbers, 
and clothed with the tints of a pale morning sky. 
But alas! its golden ringlets were stained with 
blood, and Yonea at once conceived its melan- 
choly history. “I have brought you a gift,” 
said Tecumseh, laying the sleeping innerent in 
the ready arme «f the eampaseionata im “66 tt 
isan offering fit for the daughte: of Otulaska — 
Look at her, Yonca! she is fresh from the hand 
of the Great Spirit, and pure as the snow-flake 
that falls from gis high dwelling. ‘Take her to 
your heart ; and let youraffections cling around 





dn 


| come interested in her fate 


wove the wampum in a thousand forms; she 
bentthe twanging bow , and with long slender 
fingers, paddled the tottering cano@™ever the 
rolling wave.” 


THE NUN’S BURIAL. 

When we follow to the tomb one who has 
none of the sympathies of the world togluster 
around her, and whose grave must be watered 
by tears from eyes thitebave never beheld or 
known the object creating their strange grief, 
a cause for such sorrow is to be sought for amid 
When the spring 
oozes up from the parched desert; when all 


other than common causes. 


around it is dry and desolate, curiosity and in- 
terest are awakened to ascertain the origin of 
this phenomenon. 

There came across my path, but a few days 
since, a long train of*funcral pageantry, follow- 
ing the dark hearse and the cold corpse. She 
was a nun—the prayer of Ave Maria, and the 
voluntary, yet severe penance—the slow alter- 
nate march of day and night—these, these had 
long been her silent but solitary companions— 
she had none beyond the walls of the convent, 
who could be a witness to her Virtues, or be- 
Yet virtue and pi- 
ety, among whatever religious denomination 


| they may be found, whether they exist in the 


her, like the vine that embraces and strengthens | 


the tender sapling. 


Cherished by the daughter | 


of the red mah. and ignorant of her own nation | 


and its vices, her spul shal) retain its whiteness, 
like the snow on the moantain precipice, where 
no foct can tread. Removed beyond the breath 
of luxury which withers the pale daughters of 


her people, like the mists of4he green pool. she | 


shall grow up fleet and healthy as the antelope, 
and learn to imitate the proud arts and active 
employments of the Indian maid.” 

* Yonea obeyed: the infant was joyfully ta- 
ken to a heart whose affections gushed like the 
rills of spring ; and boundless tenderness sup- 
plied the place of the delicactes it had lost.— 
Healthy, animated, and beautiful, the babe, to 


whom they“gave the name of Egluree, grew | 
up unconscious of misfortune, and regarding | 


her foster family with the utmost fondness.— 
The prediction of ‘Tecumseh was verified. 
mark of a feebler race distinguished the blue 
eyed daughter of adoption. 
gloomy magnificence of nature, F.gluree rose 
above the sickly fears and ideal wants of eivili- 
zed existence. Delicate as the tenderest flower 
that reared its fragile head in the lap of spring, 
she bounded through the forest, mid the roar 
of winds and the howl of beasts of prey. Her 
fair falling shoulders, which the scorching sun 
of revolving summers still failed to embrown, 
were early practised toshare the heavy burdens 


No | 


Protestant or Catholic chrjstian—whether the 
form be wrong, yet the su stance be religion 
and devotion to God, will find a tear in the eye 
even of the stranger, when it leaves this world 
for its heavenly home. 

Every one belonging to this city has seen a 
little Catholic chapel} situated in its environs, in 
a most beautiful spot, and shadowed by a clus 
ter of aged elms. The long procession, as it 
wound round the acclivity in order to reach the 
last home of the living, lit up as it was by the 
lingering rays of a setting sun, following the re- 
mains of one who had for years ‘lived for God 
alone,’ was of itself a lesson more melancholily 
touching to the heart than the most studied elo- 
quence, the most pathetic appeal of the human 
tongue. The coffin was carried into the church, 
and its interior and exterior thronged to listen 
to the chaunt and the services which were to 
ensue previous to committing ‘dust unto dust.’ 
There, stood side by side the emigrants from all 


| nations, the young, the old, the beautiful, and 


Reared in all the | 


the brave; and all collected—not to pour out 
their tears over the partner of their lives, the 
offspring of their affections, or the companion of 
their choice—but to render the homage of sor- 
row to departed virtue. As the chaunt of the 
‘requiescat in pace’ arose, I could see the big 
tear start from eyes that seldom have wept— 
When the jaws of the tomb were closed upon 


of the native feufale of the ferest, Egluree! the dead, still it seemed that many were tempt 
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ed to linger around the home of the departed, 
to indulge in the luxury of grief. You might 
find them scattered over the little precincts of 
the church, kneeling over the graves of those 
who were dear to them in life, praying for their 
souls, and bewailing their own bereavement.— 
‘There ey things in the Catholic religion 
and its cdStoms, which serve to call up a deep 
reverence for that air of sincemty which cha- 
racterizes their ceremonies, the sacrifices of 
comfort and of the best hopes of this world to 
the expectations promised by another. What 
lady of our Protestant religion is there, who 
could not but shudder at relinquishing the plea- 
sures of the world for book, and bell, anda 
nunnery, even for the sake of that religion? 

* * * * * * ~ * * ” 

As I strolled homeward, I could not but shed 
one tear to the memory of the nun, and to re- 
gret that so much loveliness and accomplish- 
ments should have been secluded from the 
world as were possessed by her. Her charac- 
ter was well summed up in the few pathetic and 
touching remarks of the priest, as he beld up 
her virtues for the imitation of bis Mock, At 
the conclusion he remarked “that she died 
calmly in the faith which she had professed, and 
in the belief that she would reccive a crown 
adorned with imperishable gems, from the hands 


of her Creator in the world to come.” 
[ Boston Spectator. 
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Lea 4 bs Patrons of the Ganreen mill wsnnnien 
an irregularity in the dates, Lut none in the num- 
bers. The whole month of August is omitted; but 
subscribers will receive their complement of 52 
numbers, to complete the volume. The present 
volume, therefore, will end, (should no other una- 
voidable interruption occur,) on the 15th of June, 
1823. 

A Wustiery Novet.—The admirers of our fair 
correspondent * D,” (Mrs. Demont, of Vevay, In- 
diana, ) will be gratified to learn that she has nearly 
completed for publication, a historical Tale of con- 
siderable length, the hero of which is the celebrat- 
ed Indian Chief Trcumsen. We have the privi- 
lege of offering, in our present number, a short 
speeimen of the work ;—and whether we regard 
the cliaracter of the extract, or the general merits 
of the writer, as exhibited in the numerous produc- 
tions of her pen (in prose and verse) which have 
adorned the columns of the ‘ Evening Chronicle,’ 
and the late § Literary Gazetie,’—we are confident 
that the propesed addition to our Western Litera- 
ture will be looked for with eagerness, and perus- 


ed with pleasure. —[Cin. Sat. Even. Chronicle. 





Mrs. Sigourney has recently published another 
volume of fugitive poetical pieces, which will add 


much to her already distinguished character as a 1 


poetess. This work is entitled ‘* Poems, by the 


author of Moral Pieces;’’ and it is composed of 


short poefic effusions on a great variety of subjects, 
written at different periods. 


EXTRACT FROM HOPE LES*E- 

Home can never be transferred ;—hever repeated 
ta the experience of an individual. ‘The place con- 
secrated to parental love, by tly innocence and 
sports of childhood, by the first.cquaintance with 
nature; by the linking of the feart to the visible 
creation, is the only home. ‘There, there is a liv- 
ing and a breathing spirit infued into nature; every 
familiar object has a history —he trees have tongues 
There the vesture of de- 





and the very air is vocal 
cay doth not close in and cmtroul the noble func- 


tions of the soul. ‘It sees, and hears, and enjoys, 
without the ministry of goss material substance. 
“Who can convert to lethe the sweetest draughts 


of memory ’” 





REIDESFL'S LETTERS. 
The Messrs. Carville have lately published 
a new translasvn from the German, made in 
this country by a foreigner of distinction and 


Gep-eal Reidesel and his wife, connected with 
ene history of our revolutionary war. Baron 
Reidesel commanded the German legions, in the 
pay of the British crown, during that struggle, 
and was taken prisoner with General Burgoyne, 
| on whose conduct he comments freely, in these 





extracts from his private papers ard journals.— 
His lively and affectionate wife followed him 
through many difficulties, the particulars of 


which are faithfully recorded in these pages, 
Different por- 
tions of these letters and memoirs have hereto- 


from Germany to this country. 


fore been translated, in General Wilkinson’s 
« Memoirs of my own times;’’ and in Profes- 
anu Didlince Trou w Oauadiil. 


first trans 


"Phio ic the 


ation of the entire work. The lady 





in her latitudes and longitudesg and perhaps 
unnecessarily particular in recording the price 
of her board and lodging; which, in times of 


hostility, is liable to great fluctuation But alto- 
1 


lutionary history than this—[V V. Com. .2dv. 
[From the Boston Courier of Aug. 30.) 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENON. 

The Heavens exhibited a wonderful and most 
splendid phenomenon on Tuesday evening, whic! 
attracted, we believe, very general notice. It was 
a subject of general conversation yesterday, though 








there was considerable discrepancy in the descrip- 
tions of different persons, owing probably to the 
difference of time at which it was first observed.— 
We first noticed it within a few minutes of ten 
o’clock. At that time a brilliant stream of white 
light rising from the horizon in a westerly direction, 
subtended itself nearly to the zenith, and,:in a few 


minutes, was extended quite across the Heavens, 
forming a perfect arch, or belt, apparently of seve- 
ral yards in width at the centre, but narrower at the 
extremities. Imagination might®believe the ap- 
pearance then to be like that of the ring of Saturn 
to the inhabitants of that planet. The arch gradual- 
ly declined from the zenith towards the south, the 








talent, « the correspondence and diaries of | 


is, of course, sometimes a little out of the way, | 


gether, we know of nobook which furnishes a | 
more amusing collateral illustration of our révo- | 


dian. We bave heard no conjecture as to the pre 

bable cause of this sublime phenomenon trom any 
gentlemen of science. The aurora borealis, which 
was unusually bright on Monday evening, was, from 
our position, hardly perceptible, when the phenome. 
non above described first attracted our attention, but 
asthe obliquity of the arch increased, the aurora bo- 
realisseemed to grow more brilliant. There was not, 
however, at any moment, any apparent connexion 
between them, but a broad space intervened, across 


which no rays of light intermingled. We have not 


witnessed, since the total eclipse of the sun, in 1806, 


any celestial appearance, so awfully and yet so ad- 
mirably indicative of the magnificent operations of 
the Creator. In less enlightened ages than the 
present this phenomenon might have inspired ter- 
ror, and been considered as the precursor of de- 
struction to the physical universe. The researches 
| of philosophy and the diseoveries of science have 


shown us that almost every phenomenon can be ac- 


counted for and referred to natural causes, while 
| they have taught the enlightened to view them with 
| admiration, and the pious to exclaim— 

When time shall in eternity be lost, 

And hoary nature languish into dust, 

Forever young THY glory shall remain, 

Vast as thy being, endless as thy reign. 

When full of thee, the soul excursive flies, 
Through earth, air, ocean, or thy regal skies, 
From world to world, new wonders still we find, 
And all the Godhead flashes on the mind. 


MONKS. 

It is certainly to solitary Monks that we owe the 
preservation of the most precious remains of an- 
cient literatuve. We must consider their silent 
mansions as having afforded the only retreat to sci- 








| ence and literature: in ages when an universal ig- 
| norance threatened to banish from Europe every 
species of learning. 


** The sublime productions of 
the greatest geniuses of Athens, and Rome, found a 
secure asylum in the retreats of religion. The 
| church, which has adopted the Greek and Latin 
languages, always employed them, and without this 
circumstance an universal ignorance would proba- 
bly have prevailed 


Men were wanted, whe, se- 
cluded from the world, would dedicate themselves 
to retirement by choice, to study by taste, and to 
labour by duty ;—animated by the same genius, 
and by the same zeal; living in common under the 
same regulations, and who were willing to employ 
the leisure of their solitude to the laborious occupa- 
tion of endless transcription. It is fortunate for let- 
ters that this body subsisced; no individuals whose 
minds would have been dissipated by public mat 
ters, could have given themselves up to such long 
and painful labours; and this is one of the great ad- 
vantages which we derive from those industrious 
and learned solitaries, who, from the depth of their 
retreat, enlightened the world which they had quit. 
ted.”—Cath. Miscellany. 
a 

Ladies worth wooing.—In Bath, Maine, Mrs. 
Hannah Libbey spun 122 knots of woollen yarn on 
a common reel 


Ce 


This was doing well; but a 
young lady in the town of Hector, spun on a large 
wheel, 220 knots and 27 threads, between sunrise 
and sunset. Daughters of Columbia, imitate the ex- 


ample, and we will promise you husbands as the re- 





light growing fainter as it receded from the meri- | ward, 


; 
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THE PERSIAN WOMEN. 
Several historians, in mentioning the ancient Per- | 





sians, have dwelt with peculiar severity on the man- 
ner in which they treated their women. Jealous, | 
almost to distraction, they confined the whole sex 
with the strictest attention, and could not bear that 
the eye ofa stranger should behold the beauty whom 
they adored 

When Mahomet, the great legislator of the mo- 
dern Persians, was just expiring, the lastadvice that 


he gave to his faithful adherents, was, Be watch- 
ful of your religion, and your wives.” Hence they 
pretend to derive not only the power of confining, 
but also of persuading them, that they hazard their 
salvation, if they look upon any other man besides 


their husbands. The Christian religion informs us, 
that in the other world they neither marry, nor are 
givenin marriage. The religion of Mahomet teach- 
es usa Cifferent doctrine, which the Persians be- 
lieving, carry the jealousy of Asia to the fields of 


Elysium, and the groves of paradise; where, ac- | 
cording to them, the blessed inhabitants have their 
eyes placed on the crown of their heads, lest they 
should see the wives of their neighbors. 

Every circumstance in the Persian history tends 
to persuade us, that the motive, which induced them 
to confine their women with so much care and so- 
licitude, was only exuberance of love and affection. 
In the enjoyment of their smiles, and their embra- 
ces, the happiness of the men consisted, and their 
approbation was an incentive to deeds of glory and 
of heroism. For these reasons they are said to have 
been the first who introduced the custom of carry- 
ing their wives to the field, ‘that the sight,” said 
they, ‘of all that is dear to us, may animate us to 
fight more valiantly.” 





THE YOUNG POET. 

IT remember well the time that gave birth to the 
first poetical effusion of my friend Nick. It wasa 
hot and sultry day in August, when straying to his 
lodgings, 1 found him seated in his arm-chair, his 
fine eyes rolling in a still ‘finer phrenzy,’ his legs 
crossed, his teeth set, and his hair as frightfully dis- 
ordered, as the ** quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
I did not venture to disturb the charm, but waited 
till the **images that fill’d the mirror of his mind” 
were “ pencill’d off,” when I was favored with a 


an 


could retrace the picture, reader, just as it came 
fresh, warm, and glowing from his living touch:— 
but nothing is further from my thoughts. 

I have already said that this was his first essay. — 
And as it commonly happens that poetical powers 
are discovered, and put in requisition, in conse- 
quence of some emergency,—so it was with Nick. 
The truth is, that at the period I am speaking of, 
Nick was in love! and what added to the sentimen- 


tality of his predicament, his was an unfortunate at- | 


tachment! at Jc ast such was the inference from the 
fact, that all familiar intercourse between him and 
Sophia had ceased, and the visits with which she 
now favored him “ were few and far between,”— 
as those of other .ingels are said to be. Why the 
sunshine of former hours was thus obscured was not 


lers, of which every country village has one at least, 
whose countenance, in this instance, was suffered to | 
wane on in disappointment, and sharpen for a fresh 


had ceased to ‘run smooth,”’—but with all my ef- | . 2 
; : eg | It is as follows :— 
fort, I could discover nothing that fixed conjecture 


joined the throng, with a brow as open and as free 





distinctly known; nor yet had the most important 





ee 








onset, as new occasions might offer. 


I saw them together once, long after the current 





on the firm footing of certainty. It was in the hall 
of song and merriment, where “ twinkling feet” led 
on the dance. Sophia laughed, and seemed the 
gay, joyous thing that poets dream of—* all light 
and life;’’ 


—nor was my friend a whit behind;—he | 


did not act the sighing hero of his own ballad, but 


from care, as bis “ who wraps the drapery of his 
couch about him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


For an instant, indeed, a cloud passed over it; a 
sudden pause brought him and Sophia together.— 
It was a quick brief glance—but still it told of feel- 
ings past, and perhaps of sufferings yet tocome. A 
tear started to Sophia’s cye,—and the dance mov- 
ed onagain, the music rung ‘a swifter still and 
louder strain,” and in the changes of the shifting 
and enchanting scene, that tear fell unheeded, and 
the sigh, if a sigh there was, escaped unheard. 


The buoyancy of youth may be termed the poe- 
try of life—and it is said that Nature dispenses to 
all in some measure, the gift of song, which sooner 


or later, becomes predominant, and struggles to 
gain utterance, and clothe itself in proper language, 
with the usual accompaniments of rhyme and me- 


tre. ‘ Poeta nascilur,”’ is high autherity the other 


way, I know—and to determine on which side the 
argument lies, would invo've a metaphysical discus- 
sion, which I am in no mood to enter upon. But 
at any rate, this propensity is most likely to be ex- 


| hibited, when the mind is thrilling with emotions, 
| like those just now alluded to;—and quite sure am 


I, that had it not been for Sophia’s ** bright eyes” 


| **the world had wanted this idle song” of my friend 


Nick. 
Another inference from my premises. They of 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| the wan countenance and sensitive soul, are forever 

look;—and, though years have since passed by, | | 
‘ 


harping to the tune of * Love,” ‘first love.’’ 

Now, though the above forms but a minor plot in 
the drama of life, and L have aimed, in its recital, 
at little more than to employ an idle hour;—yet 
there are scenes in this world’s acts, of far less inte- 
rest, that are magnified into importance, and made 
to share largely in the sympathies of mankind—and 
such as it is, it proves triumphantly the fallacy of 
the position to which I have alluded. Their attach- 
ment partook of all the fervency and all the ro- 
mance of young and kindred spirits, there were no 
counter passions, striving for the mastery; no ruth- 
less hand plunged the fresh buds of early Hope, in- 
to the seething pot of Hate¥and for all that appears, 
Nick and Sophia tried fairly the experiment, whe- 
ther ‘they that have once loved can ever forget;”’ 
if so, the result of the experiment is abundantly sa- 
tisfuctory, and deserves to be recorded, namely, 








point of all been ascertained by the gossips of the | they have forgotten! Reader, would’st thou resolve 
place, namely, whether that question which in all 
languages is * gloomy and peculiar,” but in that of | 
Giles Scroggins is as precise as any I have seen— 
“Ifyou loves I, as I loves you”—had ever been 
answered by Sophia! —If so, she wisely kept the se- 
cret, though sore beset by ‘single-blessed” med- 


this wonderful phenomenon of mind? Mark then 
the sequel— She has found another Nick, and he So- 
phias half a score or more! 
[Williamston Ady. 
—— 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Ata sale of autographs lately by Mr. sxe, 
of Fleet street, London, an original unpublished 
letter of Orrven Cromwext was sold for five gui- 
neas and a half. ‘This letter is addressed to his 
daughter, and is characteristic both of the writer 
and the spirit of the times in which it was written. 


ocrosen 25, 1616, Ltonpon. 
**Deare Daughter—I write not to thy husband, 
partly to avoyd trouble for one line of mine begitts 
many of his, which I doubt makes him sitt up too 
late; partly because I am myselfe indisposed att 
this time, having some other considerations. Your 


| friends att Ely are well: your sister Claypole is (I 


trust in mercy) exercised with some perplexed 
thoughts. Shee sees her own vanity, and carnal 
minde be wanteing it. Shee seeks after (as I hoped 
alsoe) that which will satisfie ; and thus to bee a 
secker is to bee of the best sect next pardon, and 
such an one shall every faithfull humble seeker bee 
to the end. Happie seeker, happie finder. Whoe- 
ver tasted that the Lord is gracious without some 
sense of vanitye and badnesse? whoe ever tasted 
that graciousnesse of his and could goe lesse in de- 
sire, and then pressinge after full enjoyment?— 
Deare daughter, presse on. Let not husband, let 
not any thinge coule thy affections after Christ. I 
hope hee will bean occasion to inflame them. That 
which is best worthy of love in thy husband is that 
of the image of Christ hee bears. Looke on that 
and love it best, and all the reste for that I pray for 
thee and him do see for me; my service and deare 
affection to the generall and generallesse. I heare 
she is very kind to thee; it adds to all other obliga- 
tions my love to all. lam thy deare father, 
OLIVER CROMWELL.” 


Near Pontenova, in the Island of Corsica, 
lives a shepherdess, who successively refused 
the hands of Augereau and Bernadotte. The 
former was her suitor while he was e@@poral, 
and the latter while a sergeant, in Corsica. She 
little thought at the time, that she was refusing 
a marshal of France and a king of Sweden. 


A married woman of the Shawnee Indians, made 
this beautiful reply to a man whom she met in the 
woods, and who implored her to love and to look on 
him. ‘Oulouman, my husband,’ said she, ‘ is ever 


before my eyes, and hinders me from seeing you.’ 


Silk not Worsted.—“ So captain Silk bas just ar- 
rived at Versailles, I find,” said a lady, ‘heavens, 
what a name for-a soldier!’ * The bést name in the 
world,’ said Horace Smith, who was standing near 
at the time, ‘for si/k, you know, can never be 
worsted !” 

Mr. Sheridan once tuld Miss E. Harris, that she 
looked as blooming asthe spring, but recollecting’ 
that the spring was not very promising, he added, 


























** | would to God the spring would look hke you.” 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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Beauty, with the charms of wit and lauguage, 
has but little foree, and if it make any conquests, 
itis after the manner of those brave generals, 
awho quickly subdue a province, but know not 
how to keep it. The empire of the fair is at 
at least as much maintained by the charms | 
of 


wit, . by those of the face. 
POETRY. 





TO JOVE THE BENEFICENT. 
Oh thou, that holdest in thy spacious bands 
The destinies of men! whose eyes survey 
Vheir various actions! thou whose temple stands 
Above all temples! thou, whom all men praise ! 
Of good the author! thou, whose wisdom sways 
the universe ! all bountecus ! grant to me 
Tranquillity, and health, and length of days; 
(;00d will towards all, and reverence unto thee ; 
\llowance for man’s failings, of my own 
The knowledge ; and the power to conquer all 
‘Those evil things to which we are too prone— 
Malice, hate, envy—all that ill we call. 
To me a blameless life, Great Spirit ! grant, 
Nor burden’d with much care, nor harrow’d by much 
want. 





The following beautiful lines are from the pen of 
Mrs. Sigourney: 
DEUTERONOMY XXXii. 25, 
When adverse winds and waves arise, 
And in my heart despondence sighs, 
When life ber throng of care reveals, 
And weakness o’er my spirit steals, 
Grateful I bear the kind decree, 
That ‘as my day—my strength shall be.” 
When with sad footstep memory roves 
Mid smitten joys, and buried loves, 
When sleep my tearful pillow flies 
And dewy morning drinks my sighs, 
Still to thy promise, Lord, | flee, 
That ‘‘as my day, my strength shall be.” 
One trial more must yet be past, 
One pang,—the keenest, and the last— 
And when with brow convulsed and pale, 
My feeble, quivering heart-strings fail, 
Redeemer!—Grant my soul to see, 
‘That ‘as her day, her strength shall be.” 





LEAVES AND FLOWERS, 
Or the Lover’s Wreath. 
With tender vine-leaves wreathe thy brow, 
And shall fancy that I see, 
In the bright eye that laughs below, 
The dark grape on its parent tree. 
*Tis but a whim--but ob ! entwine 
Thy brow with this green wreath of mine. 
Weave of the clover-leaves a wreath, 
Fresh sparkling with a summer-showcr, 
And 1 shall, in my fair one’s breath, 
Find the soft fragrance of the flower, 
*Tis buta whim—but oh! do thou 
‘Twine the dark leaves around thy brow. 
Ob, let sweet-leaved geranium be 
Entwined amidst thy clustering hair, 
Whilst thy red lps shall paint to me 
How bright its scarlet blossoms are. 
*Tis but'a whim—but ob! do thou 
Crown with my wreath thy blushing brow. 
Oh twine young rose-leaves round thy head, 
And I shall deem the flowers are there,— 
The red rose on thy rich cheek spread, 
The white upon thy forehead fair. 
°Tis but whim—but oh! entwine 
My wreath round that dear brow of thine. 
oe 
RECIPE FOR PRESERVING LOVE. 
Cool as he warms, and love will never cool, 
{Be this a constant, never-failing rule) 
‘Then drop into the flame a tear or two, 
Which blazing up will burn the traitor through, 
‘Then add sweet looks, sweet words, some sighs, 
no pout, 


Ang take wy word the famé'will ne’er go out, 


The following Monody is from the gifted pen of 


** Lay of Gratitude,” and the * Appeal.” The a- 
vails of the latter pocm were appropriated by the 


| author to the benefit of the unfortunate Bard, while | 


[ Magnet. 
From the North American. 
STANZAS OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH 
OF THE BOSTON BARD. 
To Coffin's grave ye gentle bards repair, 
Whose bosoms, tree from envy’s cankering bane, 
Have mourned to see his youth o’erwhelmed by 


care— 


he yet lived. 


And his too tender heart consumed by pain. 
Be yours the kindly office there to chant 
A requiem o’er his spirit’s broken shrine; 
With pious hand the deathless laurel plant, 
And round his harp unwitbering garlands twine. 
But in your tuneful lays, ve high-soul’d few! 
Let not one melancholy murmur blend— 
Nor bathe his flowery tomb with sorrow’s dew— 
For death to Coffin was—indeed—a friend! 
Away! ye proud, ye cold, unfeeling throng, 
\V hose ears were closed against his suffering cries! 
Who heard no music in his plaintive song, 
Nor mourned the tears that dimmed his dying eyes. 
W hose hearts to Pity’s melting touch were seared 
When she, in bis behalf, with honest zeal, 
A supphant at your iron gates appeared, 
Aud swept her lyre, and poured her warm appeal. 
Away! nor dare approach the poet’s grave! 
Your breath would blight the rose’s fragrant 
blooms 
That o’er its verdant turf in beauty wave, 
And shroud his silent harp in chilling glooms! 


Still grovel in your low and sordid task, 
And gripe and gatuer hoards of useless gold; 
Or in the moonshine beams of Folly bask, 
Where all is heartless, empty, vain, and cold! 


Your names shall perish in oblivion’s night, 
When Coffin’s—ireed from every mortal stain— 
Shall shine witb quenchless and increasing light, 
Embalmed in his own pure and cherished strain 


With all your wealth—with all your pomp and 
pride— 
That poor neglected child of song and wo, 
E’en at his humble fortune’s lowest tide, 
Had worth your niggard breasts can never know. 


In all the trying scenes through which he passed, 
The golden virtue most approved by Heaven 
In his afflicted heart was rooted fast, 
And thence by movtal powers could ne’er be ri- 
ven. 


With caarrrty divine his bosom glawed— 
He felt a brother’s love for all mankind;— 

His tears for human sorrows freely flowed, 
And selfish feelings ne’r debased his mind. 


Call, if you please, the poet’s frailties—crimes— 
He wore the robe that hideth countless sins, 
That in the eye of God the soul sublimes, 
And Mercy’s smile—a heavenly passport wins. 


Cast unprotected on life’s thorny wild 

In tender youth, with feelings finely strung; 
Severest ills assailed the muinstrel-child, 

And every fibre of tis bosom wrung. 


Ifin the moment of bis maddening pangs 
He sought in Lethe’s flood with headlong speed, 
To drown his woes, or numb theiraspic fangs, 
Shall man, relentless, damn the thoughtless deed? 


Say, Christians! must the ill-starred poet’s fame 
Receive the enduring impress of F tae on 

And like some wretched felon’s guilty name, 
Be scorned and pated by a Christian race? 


Let him whose hands are undefiled by sin 
And safely mailed in virtue, seize the brand, 
The poet’s honour stamp—and join the din 











By which the victinrs of reproach are banned. 


Danzex Bryan, Esq. the well known author of the | 








| To youa parting word, ye generous bards! 

| Who knew your brother's failings and forgave :— 
| Yon female mourners claim your kind regards, 
{ 

| 





Whose anguished bosoms press the poet’s grave. 


That aged woman grey with time and wo, 
Is weeping o’er the offspring of her love! 

To soothe her sorrows bid your numbers fiow, 
And bear her hopes to yon bright worlds above. 


The minstrel’s sister breathes her mournful sighs; 
The task be yours to calm her troubled breast, 


| 
| 
| There too, with many a tender grief oppressed, 
| 
; And heal with gentle art its broken ties. 


For what so meet to assuage the bitter pains 

Of those to whom a poet’s life was dear, 
As are a poet’s sweet condoling strains, 

His generous kindness, and his heart-felt prayer? 
In this, ye vouthful votaries of the lyre, 

Make Coffin’s verse the model of your lays— 
He scorned to fan Ambition’s guilty fire, 

Or pamper crimes to wina short-lived praise. 


While all the stings the poet’s frailties bore, 
In his own bleeding breast their tortures sped, 
Like perfumes from the garden’s flowery store 
His tuneful virtues far abroad were spread. 





Dear Woman! cherish in thy tender breast 
A kindly feeling for the buried Bard, 

For in his strain—his sweetest and his best— 
Thou hold’st the first—the most endeared regard! 


And well thou may’st—for on his withering heart, 
Thou did’st the balm of cheering mercy shed, 
And to his sinking pulse fresh life impart, 
W hen its last throb of earthly hope seemed dead! 


Around his dying pillow thou wert seen 
Like some bright messenger from Mercy’sthrone, 
Far lovelier then than grandeur’s proudest queen, 
And breathing comfort in an angel’s tone. 


There, there ’twas thine, at midnight’s lonely hour, 
To feel the silence drear, and solemn gloom, 

Which reign when Death descends in awful power 
To bear the soul to her eternal doom, 


And gentle woman! there the task was thine 
To view the lustre fading from his eye, 

To bathe his feeble lip with hand benign, ' 
And hear him breathe his faint expiring sigh! 





| Othat with her around that humble bed, 
Where lay the poet’s frame in deep repose, 
| When his last lingering ray of life had fled, 
In thoughtful gaze, had stood his sternest foes! 


That youthful, yet care-furrowed, cold, pale, 
brow— 
Where Faith had left her impress pure and meek, 
And Hope the image of her final vow! 


' 
| Had seen that grief-sunk eye and wasted cheek— 


For, taught by years of sorrow and of pain, 

The Bard had learned that time is but a dream, 
That all the ties ofearth are frail and vain, 

And glory’s light itself a meteor’s gleam. 


Hence on the Rock oF Lire his hopes were cast, 
And ere the clouds that hung around his tomb— 
The clouds of mortal agony!—were past 
A stream of beavenly radiance pierced the gloom. 


Celestial lyrist' from thy high abode 
Look down on sinful man with pitying eye, 
Illume, if Heaven permit, his darksome road, 
And lift his thoughts to joys that never die. 


And, O! when pilgrim-minstrels seek thy grave, 
And beauty breathes her tuneful requiem there, 

May thy seraphic pinions o’er them wave, ; 
And thy inspiring presence fill the air! 


And now thy painful pilgrimage is o’er, 
May envy cease to scowl upon thy lays, 

And Genus yield a pittance from his store, 
A plain memorial o’er tby dust to raise! 

















